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generally; but no attempt can be made to foretell any
definite series of wind-shifts, as in a true cyclone.

Experience has shown that in Great Britain no serious
gale has ever been experienced, unless there is more
than half an inch of difference of barometric pressure
between some two stations. Synoptic charts will always
detect even much smaller differences; so that, though
some uncertainty will always remain as to the direction
of the wind, the force will generally be at least approxi-
mately forecast correctly, except in the case of a very
sudden and unexpected fall of the barometer.

Very different, however, is the case of rain. Secon-
daries and non-isobaric rains are the forecaster's bugbear;
they form so quickly, show so little on a synoptic chart,
and move so irregularly, that rain in general terms is all
that the forecaster can usually say. In summer, when
he sees the characteristic loops in the isobars which con-
stitute secondaries, he can safely predict thunder and
rain; but he cannot attempt to localize either of these
phenomena.

Sometimes, too, secondaries are so small that they do-
not show at all on a synoptic chart, which is constructed
on reports received from stationsoften a hundred and fifty
or two hundred miles apart. The whole loop of a
secondary need not be nearly so large; and then a depres-
sion of that class might lie between two stations, and yet
be indicated at neither* The weather, however, would be
profoundly modified, and the forecasts would probably be
erroneous.

There is also always the important difference between-
wind and rain, that the former is always in the main